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mation of the raw materials, a decidedly unsound cement
resulted, that is, when ground to the ordinary degree of
fineness ; it will be seen, however, that extreme fine grind-
ing rendered it perfectly sound. It may be interesting to
add, in corroboration of the results of the Faija test, that
the briquettes prepared from the original cement were
badly blown at twenty-eight days, while at three, six, and
twelve months they were too much swollen and disin-
tegrated to go into the clips of the testing machine, and
almost fell to pieces on handling. It is needless to remark
that such a cement would be worse than useless as a con-
structive material, for its subsequent disintegration would
bring about the downfall of any building in which it might
be used.
Another effect of fine grinding, though it is not perhaps
such a satisfactory one, is that it renders the cement con-
siderably quicker setting; this, on a second's considera-
tion, is very easily explained, and only to be expected. The
setting of cement, according to Le Chatelier, is due to the
water dissolving out the more soluble parts of the powder,
and forming a super-saturated solution, which subsequently
deposits crystals, and gradually forms a solid mass. Ob-
viously, therefore, the finer a cement is ground, the more
readily the water can act on the soluble portions, and the
quicker setting it becomes. Further remarks on this point,
together with some experiments thereon, will be found in
Chapter V., pp. 269, etc.
In all text-books on the subject, it is stated that the
impalpable powder only is the active part of a cement, the
coarser particles being practically an adulteration, and of
no more value than so much sand. The author had never
ascertained this fact for himself, and was content to accept
it as such, until one day its accuracy was challenged by a
gentleman who was interested in cement matters. This led